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knew the truth, they did him no hurt, "but, suppressing- all display of
their anger for the present, sent him away.
Next he proceeded to establish the harbour of Piraeus, observing-
the great natural advantages of the locality, and desirous to unite the
whole city with the sea, and to reverse, in a manner, the policy oi
ancient Athenian kings, who, endeavouring to withdraw their sub-
jects from the sea, and to accustom them to live, not by sailing about,
but by planting and tilling the earth, spread the story of the dispute
between Minerva and Neptune for the sovereignty of Athens, in
which Minerva, by producing to the judges an olive-tree, was de-
clared to have won; whereas Themistocles did not only knead up, as
Aristophanes says, the port and the city into one, but made the city
absolutely the dependent and the adjunct of the port, and the land of
the sea, which increased the power and confidence of the people
against the nobility; the authority coming into the hands of sailors
and boatswains and pilots. Thus it was one of the orders of the
thirty tyrants, that the hustings in the assembly, which had faced to-
wards the sea, should be turned round towards the land; implying
their opinion that the empire by sea had been the origin of the de-
mocracy, and that the farming population were not so much opposed
to oligarchy.
Themistocles, however, formed yet higher designs with a view to
naval supremacy. For, after the departure of Xerxes, when the Gre-
cian fleet was arrived at Pasagasae, where they wintered, Themisto-
cles, in a public oration to the people of Athens, told them that he
had a design to perform something that would tend greatly to their
interest and safety, but was of such a nature that it could not be
made generally public. The Athenians ordered him to impart it to
Aristides only; and, if he approved of it, to put it in practice. And
when Themistocles had discovered to him that his design was to burn
the Grecian fleet in the haven of Pagasae, Aristides coming out to
the people, gave this report of the strategem contrived by Themis-
tocles, that no proposal could be more politic, or more dishonourable;
on which the Athenians commanded Themistocles to think no farther
of it.
When the Lacedsemonians proposed, at the general council of the
Amphictyonians, that the representatives of those cities which were
not in the league, nor had fought against the Persians, should be ex-
cluded, Themistocles, fearing that the Thessalians, with those of
Thebes, Argos, and others, being thrown out of the council, the Lace-
dsemonians would become wholly masters of the votes, and do what
they pleased, supported the deputies of the cities, and prevailed with
the members then sitting to alter their opinion on this point, showing
them that there were but one-and-thirty cities which had partaken
In the war, and that most of these, also, were very small; how intoler-